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ABSTRACT 

A discussion is presented of Hispanic comm 
college students arid the prospects and problems related to their 
transfer to four-year institutions and progress toward the 
baccalaureate degree. First , the question of Hispanic student 
transfer rates is placed in the context of eommuriity college 
erirbllmerit/transf er patterns in general and Hispariic participation 
rates at all levels of education . Data are provided reflecting the 
overall deefflphasis of the transfer function in cdmmUriity colleges, 
the differential progress of Anglo arid Hispariic students throughout 
the educational system, the participatibri rates of Hispan ic students 
in conununity college educatibri , arid cbmmUrii ty college graduation 
rates. In addition, flaws and gaps i ri the dataon transfer and 
student success are highlighted. Theri, problems of and barriers to 
transfer to four-year iristitutibris by Hispanic students are 
presented, with focus bri the character istics of community college 
which mitigate successful trarisf er for all student groups (e.g. , 
lower funding levels^ iriadeguate communication with students 
regarding transfer, iriability to elicit strong student commitment to 
and involvemerit with the college, insufficiently demanding academic 
standards, articulation problems , and underprepared students ) . Next, 
imprbvemerits iri the situation of minority students in the coiranunity ^ 
cblleges are discussed, including affirmative action rules, increased 
iriterest by philanthropic foundations in miribrity studerits, and _ 
college-level minor ity-oriented programs . Finally, ways of improving 
the trarisfer process are suggested , including better articulation 
with Uriiversities, stronger remediat ibri arid couriselirig services, and 
special activities for Hispanic students. (HB) 
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HISPANIC STUDENTS rVND TRANSFER IN THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Arthur M. Cohen 
UCLA 

eommanity colleges are the point of first entry for over half the students 
of Hispanic origin who begin higher education in the United States. The reasons 
for this are obvious: half the Hispanics in the United States live in California 
and Texas where the community colleges are the point of entry for most students. 
In fact, 85% of .all- undergraduates in California are in community colleges; 58% 
in Texas. Therefore atl questions of Hispanic students' progress from college 
autry to the baccalaureate must be viewed in a cbtniriunity college context. This 
paper considers the data regarding Hispanic students in community colleges, the 
flaws ii* the data, the problems of student progress toward the baccalaureate, 
what is being done to ameliorate . the problems, and what could be done. 

The data for Hispanics in two-year colleges must be understood in relationship 
to aii students in community colleges and in the context of Hispanics in the 
rVmerican system of graded education that reaches from kindergarten to professional 
:nd graduate school. Community colleges difer grades 13 and 14 within that system 
but they tend to pass few of their Jtadents thro.igh to institutions providing 
education at grades 15 and beyond. \^en the two-year colleges were organized, 
earlier in the century, they acted as feeders to the senior institutions. But 
subsequent to the 1950s they ex|5anded their functions of occupational education 
and non-credit community service activities for an adult population. Accordingly, 
tlie percentage of students transferring to senior institutions steadily declined. 
At present arornd five percent of all students entering community colleges complete 
two vearr^ at those institutions and transfer to the upper division of a foUr-year 
colle'z^e or university. Add to that group the nUmber of community colle^^e matri- 
culants who transfer short of completing two years and perhaps another five percent 
• It rriosc -loves on. Accordingly, for 90/: of the people entering community colleges. 



the baccalaureate degree is not the culmination bf their education. Wliy? Many 
receive preparation for careers that do not require the baccalaureate; many 
already have higher degrees arid are attending commanity colleges only for their 
personal infc^irest or for Upgrading in a career; many who may have intended: trans- 
ferring merely drop dUt, perhaps to reappear as students at a later time, perhaps 
to have cdmpletjcl their tenure in the formal education system. 

Questions oi rhe progress of Hispanic students in cdmmunity colleges must 
be placed in the contiext of those students in the other levels of the system. 
The riv^urcs are as follows: bf 100 Anglo students entering the educational 
system, 83 graduate high schdcl, 38 enter college, 23 receive a bachelor's degree, 
14 enter graduate or professional school, and 5 receive a graduate dr prdfessional 
decree. Of 100 Hispanic 3todents entering the system, 55 graduate high school, 
23 enter college, 7 receive a bachelor's degree, n enter graduate or professional 
school, and 2 receive a graduate dr prdfessidnal degree. These data reveal that 
An-lo and Hispanic students progress differentially through the system .^t all 
levels. Fewer Hispanics graduate from high school, fewer enter cdllege, fewer 
complete cdlle-e, and so on. This raises an important point: those who charge 
Lhe cominanitiy' colleges with failing to facilitate transfer for Hispanics rarely 
consider all the data. Fewer community cdllege students of any ethnicity receive 
baccalaureate degrees when cdmpared with students who enter universities at the 
freshman year. Arid fewer Hispanic students progress through the school system 
regardless df the level or environment in which members of that grdUp are examined, 

Ivliat hnve the commanity colleges done? They have provided access, not only 
to students of Hispanic origin but to all people desiring higher education. They 
enroll 4.5 million students, more thari one-third of the people attending any type 
of coIle:.;e in the riatidri. They have made it possible for the ratio of Hispanic 
cblle-;e students to the percentage of Hispanics in the total population to come 
closer to parity in states with high Hispanic pbpulatioris . The following 
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percentages held in 1976: in Arizona, 15% of the population is Hispanic; 11% of 
Che college students are in cbttiinuriity colleges; in California, 16% and 10%; in 
Colorado, 11% and' 9%; in New Mexico, 34% and 16%; .in Texas, 20% and 17%; in 
Florida, 7% and 7%. For the United States as a whole, 5.3% of the 18-'tb 24 year- 
olds are Hispanic and 8.2% of that group are in community colleges (Cohen and 

Drawer, 1982, pp. 42-43). 

These figures vary from state Co state depending on the level of community 
college development and on the relative accessibility of the universities. In 
some areas the community cdllegcb are in baiance with 'the local population: El 
Paso, Texas, has 63% Hispanic population; in El Paso Community College 63% of . 
the students are Hispanic (Far^ell, 1984). On the other hand, based on the 
"T^rcentage of Hispanics in a university relative to the total number of Hispanics 
in higher education in the state, the universities in many states are severely 
under-enrolled. These include Texas ASM and the University of Texas at Austin, 
the University of California's campuses at Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, and flagship universities in Arizona, New York, Colorado, Florida 
(Astin, 1982). 

These data cannot of themselves be interpreted accurately- How many studcuL.. 
int..MKled obtaining bachelor ^s dei;rees when uhey entered community colleges? 
x\cc:ordin- to the annual freshman survey conducted by the Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program at UCLA, among fulltime freshmen entering community colleges, 
80- aspired to at least a bachelor^s degree (Astin, 198^) . But when ail entering 
students :ire considered, ar. in studies done in Virginia, Maryland, California, 
and Washin-ton, the proportion of bachelor's degree aspirants drops to between 
!-) .md 33:: oE the community college population (Cohen and Brawer , 1982, p. 46). 

The progress of all studc-ncs through two-year colleges is less direct than 
tlirou'^h senior institutions. Community colleges have been quite liberal in 
allowing sxndents to enter regardless of their prior academic achievement, 
encooaraging commuter and part-time attendees, and developing programs that do 
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not lead students in the direction of traditional bachelor *s degrees; According 
to data provided by Astin (1982), for students who entered college in 1971 saying 
chey intended obtaining at least a bachelor's degree, the following percentages 
completed a degree program by 1980: in all institutions 51% of the Blacks 
completed the degree; 24% for those who entered two-year colleges. For Chicarids, 
AQZ of those entering all institutions, 20% of those enteritig two-year colleges; 
Puerto Ricans, 42% in all institutions, 27% in two-year colleges ; Anglos, 56% in 
all institutions, 29'^. in two-year colleges. 

Thv*, data obscure as much as they reveal. Aggregating data by ah entire 
college «^ystem in a state or for the nation obscures what individual institutions 
are doing. Aggregating data for an entire population obscures what uses individual 
students are making of the institutions. However, these problems apply to any 
general da-ta set. The more serious flaw in the data about community college 
transfers is that they have error; and some data are missing. 

The Gatfornia State University System has a standard reporting form that 
asks for the number of students transferring into each of its 18 campuses. On 
somo campuses the form is completed by the registrar, in (?thers by a research 
officer, and in others by a transcript evalUator. Which students are called 
transfers from community colleges? Those who appear with at least 15 units 
earned? Those whose college of last attendance was a community college? Some 
reporters use one definition, some use another. Which students are Hispanic? 
The eaiifornia Post-Secondary Education Cbmmissibri reports, "Since some of the 
five ca.ppuses with high percentages of unknown ethnicity might be expected to 
have relatively large enrcliments of Blacks and Ghicanos among their transfers, 
statewide enrollments of these ethnic groups in che state university may be 
underestimated in recent reports (CPEC, 1982, p. 9)." In other words, of all 
transfers to che University of California in any one year, 10% are ''ethnicity 
unknown" arid bt all transfers' to Calif brriia State University, in recent years. 



between 16% and lit have been "ethnicity unknown." ^ 

^ttssing data also include what is being learned :by students in conunnnxty 
colleges, how well they pre being prepared to enter senior institutions. These 
data are necessary to determine the community colleges' actual effect. Failing ^ 
such data the effect of the two-year colleges can only be inferred by the per- 
centage of students who transfer. • As a way of considering the learning attained 
by community coiiege students, the Center for the S;:udy of Community Colleges - 
developed a test of student knowledge in the humanities, sciences, social sciences i 
Mathematics i and English usage. Tlie Center administered this test to a sample 
or approximately 8,000 students enrolled in transfer credit courses in the 
community colleges of Chicago, tos Angeles, Miami i and St. Louis in 1983-84. 
.\inbi , the results was the finding that Hispanics scored higher than Blacks but 
lower than Anglos. The Hispanic students in Los Angeles, most" of whom are of 
Mexican descent and those in Miami, most of whom are of Caban descent, had 
nearly identical scores. In Miami Hispanics scored higher than Blacks even 
when controlling for English as a. native language; that is, the non-native 
English speaking Hispanics scored higher than the native English-speaking Black 
students. In Los Angeles scores for native English-speaking Blacks and non- 
native English-speaking Hispanics were approximately equivalent (Riley i 1984a, 
Riley, 1984b). 

Issues of transfer relate to charactGListics of the community colleges and 
OL the rec:eivihg institutions-, the universities and four-year colleges to which 
students would transfer. There is no question that fewer students obtain a 
bncheior^s degree if they begin their college career in a connnunity college than 
if they begin at a bacclaurate degree-granting institution. Astin points out 
that amon^> students entering public higher education, 76% of the Anglos but only 
^9.-: of the Chicands were still in school two years later. He attributes the 
extremely hi-h attrition rate of Chicanos to their tendency to begin pos c^econdary 
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education in the commnnity ^colleges. Although he admits "It is probably true 
that, were it not for community colleges, many iniribrity students would not 
attend college at all," he questions the policies that allocate resources 
differentially to two-year and fdUr-year colleges (Astin, 1982, p. 152). In 
another part of his analysis of minorities in higher education ^ points out 
that ''Public policy generally has focused on the issue of access to any post- 
secondary institation, assuming approximately equivalent effects and benefits 
of college attendance." (p. 121) In other words, he is intent on cdminunicatxng 
the message of differences between colleges, saying that access is not a unitary 
concept . 

The question of whether community colleges are beneficial to minority 
students is, thus, unresolved. If sizeable p-r<:entages of minority students 
would not attend any college unless there were a cbrnmuntiy college available, 
then community colleges have certainly helped minorities, along with all kinds 
of students. But. if the presence of a convenient community college discourages , 
. minorities from attending senior institutions, thus reducing the probability 

of their completing the bacclaureate , then for those students who wanted degrees 
the college has been detrimental. 

What happens to people who enter cdmniUnity college?? Tlie first issue is 
that those colleges have fewer resources to expend. The universities spend 
60Z more on their^ education and general expenditure category. They spend 20% 
more in instruction, 50% more for their libraries, 1002 more for financial 
aides, and 1000% more on research (Astin 1982 , p. 143). Therefore, people 
be^-,inning community college enter an environment in which the institution simply 
does not have equivalent funds. 

Other problems exist within the institution. Avila notes such internal issues 
as, "Tnadequare communication regarding existing admissions for transfers; inadequate 
orientation ror transfers; unsatisfactory communication b-f regulations, proccdarai 
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changes and other information needed by cburise^br_s /advisors of transfer students; 
and complex admissions arid registration procedures which frustrate m^riy pbteritial 
traiisft^r studiarits (1983, p. 12)'. Astin says "Apparently community, colleges are 
^tiot set up to elicit strong student invoivement in and commitment to the collegiate 
expt^rience , at least not to the extent that other academic institutions are. • 
Lai king suc'n involvement and commitment ^ studeii'ts are more apt to withdraw from 
pos t^secondary education (Astin, p. 8)." This suggests that because community 
college students tend to be attending part-time, cbinrimtirig rather than residing 
on campus, and enjoying less opportunity for on-campus jobs, their enrollment 
continuance is jeopardized because they never do become sufficiently involved 
with college life. 

The charge that the academic programs within commuriity colleges are riot 
sufficiently demaridirig has alsb beeri leveled. Richardson arid his associates 
analyzed the literacy demands beijig placed on students In one community college 
district and concluded that the very .process of reading and writing had been 
reduced to a set of minuscule bits; expectations of reading for pleasure, style, 
or overall content had been all but eliminated (Richardson arid Others, 1982). 
Avila concluded his indie tmerit with the stater.,erit, "At present, it appears that 
the- caliber of some cdmmunitv colleges is such that it does ..not prepare students 
for rigorous academic work." (p. 19) 

,-: There are problems in the nature of relationships between community colleges 
and roceivini^ institutions. The well-devuloped- community college systems in 
Arizona, California, and Texas accourit for the high ''ptbpbrtiori of Hispanic 
students in those three states, but articulation policies there makc^ transfer 
lass iikeiy than it is in Flo r id a • In Florida aboat i;5% of the entering •■ 
communLty college students complete two years and transfer; in California, 3%. ' 
the California State University i..^ceives more than 30,000 trails fers per year 
compared wiLH 5,000 studeriLs transfecr ihg ±o the UriLvefsity of California. 
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Reasons include proxiniity (18 campuses compared with 9)i occupacioriall^-brierited 

baccliiureate programs such as business, and accbuatirig, lower costs, fewer costs; 

_ ' - 

fewer 'course-credit challenges-^ and a grade point average requirement that sees 

the CSU allowing students with a 2.0 to transfer whereas the University of California 
'requires a minimum of 2.5 (CPEC, 1982). The staff .at Ei Paso Community College 
report that the University of Texas at Ei Paso limits the number of credits that * 
can be transferred (Farreii, 1984). - 

The types of students entering community colleges present yet another force - 
in mitigating transfer. On average, students who begin cdrainunity colleges have 
lower high school grades, lower entrance test scores, and a less well-developed 
commitment to receiving the baccalaureate. The very fact that they must change^ 
colleges, change environments and social relationships ^ and learn new sets of 
rules makes successive transfer difficult. However, it is important to add that 
these characteristics of both institutions arid individuals do not work differentially 
for members of etjhnic minority groups. As Hunter and Sheldon put it at the , . 
conclusion of their longitudinal study of community college students in California, 
"A-nbrig ethnic minorities, it was founJ that very few students had problems arising 
from their minority status (p. 8-7)." 

Ic is easy to document problems for transf er s , ' le^ss easy to trace what is 
beiny done. Large-scale date sets obscure individual institutions. However, 
there are a few reports df-efforts especlatiy designed to encourage transfer. 
In :.^enaraj., financial aid has oecome more readily available over the past 20 
years. This is an enhancement to all students, especially t:ibse from low-income 
families because it ameliorates, the regative effe^^df fdrgdne earnings xyhile 
att»^ ,<iin;^ college, even fbr students in the relatlv^^ly low cost community college. 
Affirmative action rules and compliance offices on the national level have alsg 
raisod the consciousness of people who are dealing with minority students bri 
campus. Within the states, standards for high school graduatibn have beeri tightened 



in the past feW years. Eventually this should have a salutary effect since students 
entering (fprniriunity colleges will be better prepared. 

Philanthropic fbuhdatibris too have turned their attention to minority students 
in commuMity colleges. The Ford Foundation has begun a community college initiative 
that- will assist community colleges in increasing the transfer rate for their 
minority students. The Foundation initially selected 24 colleges to receive 

grants in 1983. Among the colleges with high Hispanic enrollments, Hostos eommunity 

^. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ . _ 

College (N.Y.) is developing a special- orientation course for potential transfer . 

students. The college is also revising its course information so., that: an 
updated list of transfer value becomes available for each course. Los Angeles 
Mission College is developing a program that has potential transfer students 
meeting weekly with faculty mentors and with upper division alUmni for academic, 
career, and transfer advisement. Miami-Dade Cdmmunity College is doing a follow- 
up study of its former students who have transferred to assess the problems they 
encountered at the University. South Mountain Community College .(A2.) has assigned 

faculty mentors to work on a one-to-one basis with a selected group of potential 

P 

transfer students. 

Other college-level efforts are being made, sometimes with support from external 
n:>enciGS, more o/ten using the general resources available to the colleges. Glendale 
College (AZ) operates a ■linority Engineering Science Achievement program. The 
Los Angeles District maintains Project Access » an integrated effort to retain 
poteutiai transfer students. ' Other colleges have developed special orientaion 
and advisinr, sections for minority- students and are constantly changing remedial 
course^ and student support systems. Many of the colleges have once aeaiu begun 
reLStrictins admissions to the transfer courses for underprepared students, feelirug 
that the 196ds philosophy giving the students "the right to fail" was misguided; 
Some coilc'.^es are attempting to create transfer programs from their disparate 

transfer courses, programs that have support services and readily identifiable 

<'■> 
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procedures built in. Sioc cotrimuriihy colleges at the border with Mexico in California^ 

Arizona, arid Texas developed various "block programs in which the staff works with 

_. ' , \_ . . . _ _ _ 

students havi*ng difficulty in English grnmraar "^and writing, reading, psychology 

history, arid mathematics. Much of ^ the activity involves staff members in desigriirig 

and implementing practices reaching across the various disciplines in a mariner 

such .that students studying in one area are supported by their studies in other 

areas. (Rendon, 1982). ^ / ^ 

Miami^Dade Community College has taken the lead >in invoking several s^^Tem 
chaiuies. It has revised its general educ-ation requirements; rexustated a mandatory 
placement examination; developed several levels^of courses in remedial reading, ^ 
writing, and computation; initiated a Standards Of Academic Progress system that 
monitors students as they progress through the transfer programs; established - 
an -Academic Alert and Advisement System designed to flag students with' academic 
difficulties; arid iristalled an Advisement and Graduation Information System that 
alerts potential transfers as to the requirements of various programs and departments 
in the different publicly supported senior institutions in Florida. The college ' 
also does • admissions testing for purposes of placing students in courses where 
they have a chance of succeeding. . . 

Since beginning these systemic modifications in 1975, the retention and 
i;r:iduatidn rate of students in Miami-Dade Commanity College has steadily increased. 
In 1981-1982, the college awarded 7, 401 degrees to a student body totaling 36,850, 
by far the highest number and ratio of graduation among community colleges. Arid 
similar c^raduation rates were shown for white ridri-Hispanics and for Hispanic 
students who were equated bri entering test scores' (Lo^jnk and Morris, 1982). Further- 
moLG, the withdrawal "rates for Hispanics had become approximately equivalent tp the 
averap.e withdrawal rate for all students. * • 

Much of the literature su^^gescs additional efforts that could be jnade to 
enhance transfer rates. Oliva:;, ^1979) studied the issue all minorities ir| 



community colleges arid concluded that Che institutions must proinbte enhanced academic 
arid academic-support programs in the mainstream collegiate ^nd occupational areas, 
not in community service and peripheral programs. Avila recomriierided that all 
incoming community college freshmen .engage in mandatory sessions with counselors, 
that potential students have their transcripts arid credentials evaluated prior to 
transfer, and that remedial programs targeted for transfer students be established. 
Chancellor Koltai has spoken out repeatedly on behalf of transfer in* the Los Angeles 
Community College District and has recently exhorted the colleges to make ari effort 
to' rebuild tpe advanced or second year classes so that potential transfer stadentrs 
stay at the community colleges long enough to receive full benefit (1984). Rendon 
urged the colleges to emphasize the transfer function, provide satellite centers, 
permit flexible scheduling, arid support activities designed to stimulate Chicano 
student pride in their institution (1981). 

The Commission on the Higher Education of Minorities concluded that for the 
commanity colleges to enhance transfer . they would have to have better articulation 
with the universities, stronger remediatibri and cdUriseiing services , and that they 
should build a transfer college within the community college to more closely 
approximate the traditional collegiate experience. The Commission recommended 
also tiiat senion^institutions set aside special funds to support community college 
transfers. in their most controversial recommeridation, the Commission suggested 
that students aspiring to a baccalaUrate degree be errcoaraged to bypass the community 
colltis^es and enter the four-year colleges directly (Astin, 1982, p. 191). 

Some of the.^e recommendations could be feasibly implemented. The community ^ 

c? ^ 

colleges can build better academic support services, support special activities 

fni Hispanic students, schedule courses so that Hispanic students take them 

to-ether, thus enhancing peer grbUp support systems, and provide especially 

designed transfer counseling. Of itself, none of these practices will 

SoLve aLI. probierfW related to transfer but, as Miami-Dade Community College has 

13 



shovnii a set of practices put together for dis'tiHct pUrpose can have dramatic effect 
within a si^ah of a few years; 

More difficult to effect are the changed practices that involve reiationihipi 
with senior institutions. Few four-year colleges and universities have made the ; 
kind of eUorC to promote transfer from community Colleges that must be made if 
better transfer rates are to result. Where they have, the results have been positive 
Arizona State University and its neighbor, the Maricopa Community College District 
have developed numerous links to enhance transfer. By limiting the size of its 
freshman class and by articalating its upp^r-divisibn curriculum io several areas ^ 
including business, the university has become a prime r'feceiver of students from the 
local community colleges; around 40% of its junior class ±s comprised of transfer 
students. 

However, where changes in state policy are needed, the modifications are likely 
to be more difficult to effect. Some states, including Texas, have succeeded in 
their efforts to require all colleges and universities to ase a common course 
numbering system, a necessary step toward enhancing course articulation and the 
transfer process. On the other hand, some of the major efforts in state-wide 
coordination have been less successful. Attempts to have the universities accept 
associite-degree transfers as having met general education requirements have 
floundered because of the recalcitrance of individual departments within the 
universities whose faculty refuse to accept the general education courses as 
sufficient preparation to enter their upper-division programs. 

One change that could be effected within community colleges is" to provide more 
on-campus jobs for the students. A second change is that greater academic Support 
services be built to assist students in completing their courses satisfactorily. 
Those two could be married with programs that would employ students as tutors and 
parap^^essional aides to the instructors. The community colleges cannot feasibly 
recreate the residential experience -that students enjoy Ln Lnstitations where 
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they live on campus, bat they can modify their practices in a way that students 
become more invoived. 

The colleges could also provide better transfer information to the students. 
Miami-Dade *s Advisement and Graduate Information System allows each student to 
see at a glance the requirements of the departments in all senior institutions in 
Florida. The college took the initiative in putting the system together and 
cdiTiputerizing it so that students need not detpend on counselors to find answers 
to routine questions regarding the particular courses that a department has agreed 
CO accept. Coupled with computer-generated letters advising each student of their 
academic progress each semester, the system has had a major impact at a relatively 
modest cost. 

In summary, it is easy to disagree with those who say that community college 
is a dead end for Hispanics. The colleges have made it possible for Hispanic 
students to matriculate in large numbers. It is quixotic to expect that states 
would have bull:: high-cost senior institutions within easy reach of the majority 
of the populace. For Hispanics, dropout is greater all through the educational 
system, from the lower schools through the graduate schools. To single out the 
community colleges as doing a disservice to them is decidedly Unfair; the same 
untoward charge was leveled against the elementary schools at the tarn of the 
century when attrition was high for the children of immigrants from Europe to 
the United States. 

Since the mid 1960s 46% of the high school graduates have been entering higher 
educatioti: En states with well-developed community college systems, rates of 
coilege ,:;oin^ are high. Where there are few community colleges, fewer people 
participate in higher education, regardless of the ethnic composition of the state's 
population. The community college systems in California, Texas, Florida, Arizona, 
and Nuw YdrK have enhanced the rate of college going for all people, especially 
for the Hispanics. Would equity be better "served if thefe were no community colleges 
and consequently if fewer young people from any grbUp entered higher education? 

o_ > IE . • 
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